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ABSTRACT , 

• j ,% In. order to test the' strengths of radio as a learning, 
tool for children, research was conducted in which xadio and I 
television were compared in relation to their abilities to stimulate 
children's imaginations ang to transmit information to children. The 
research involved a series of studies in yhich children were 
.presented with two unfamiliar .stories in both a radio and a 
television format. Eaqh «stu4y involved 24 boys and. 24 girls/ in 2 age 
groups: 6 1/2 to 8 and^ to 10 1/2 years. Studies- included children 
from middle-** an<| working-class white and* black families'; For the • 
study oi imagination, both the tfideo and audio presentations were 
stopped prior to the ends of the stories and chi^dr^n were asked to 
complete them. As hypothesized, radio stimulated imagination more 
th^n did television* but thiss finding w^s .most pronounced among white 
children. For the* study of memory, children were asked to recount the 
story and were* asked specific questions about its content. On most 
measures, memory was equivalent* for radio and television. A reference 
list, accompanies the text. Appendices i:o ; the report include the texts 
pf the stories>)USed in. the studies^, the^scoring manuaii used in the 
studies of imagination, and the liVts o\ questions used to measure 
recall. (J^utfior/JIs) *' ' : - * » : V t 
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. The media const.f^ute an extremely ; important set of * 
nonformal learning environments for f American children,. - Mos<t 
important^ among them isr 6f\ course television, Lesser (1970) 
estimated that, by^theage of 18, the average, American, child ( 
will have spent mor v e of his or her life. watching television 
than in jany other single activity but sleep. In the face of. 
this overwhelming presence, radio has^ been,, almost forgotten., 
The impetus for 'the present project was fcke-4esire of the 4 \, 
Pacifica Foundation f .. the-.umbrella organisation f6r five * 
listener-sponsored -radio stations (Los Angeles^ fierkeley, 
Houston, New York, Washington), to develop~children f s radio 
programming as an alternative to television, 

. ' 1 

As their planning and pilot program (development got , 4 
started, Paaifcica wanted to stimulate research that would* 
.explore the strengths of radio as^ a learning tool, This 
.seemed like an important and interesting area of research at a 
time when complaints abdut ^television were rife, These 
complaints were not only about content (e f g f ,, Liebert, Neale, 
and Davidson,' 1973;° Liebert, Davidson, and Nea^e, 1977), but 
also .about the medium itself (e.g.,, ^hofeson, ,19^6; Himmelweit, 
Oppenheim, and Vance, T958; Schramm, v Lyles. and Parker, * 1961.; 
Newsweek, V977; Singer and Stager, 1979). Most pertinent to , 
our research was the complaint that, overall, television 
encourages ^astfive mental processes (e,g', , Carnegie 
Commission, 1979)* and lessees creativity (Stern, 1973) and, 
imaginative play \( Singer .and Singer , 1 976; Calderia, Singer _ " 
and, Singer, 1978). (Although it is 61ear from the. Singers f s 
work (Singgr and Singer., 1 976.; Singer,' 1978) that a program 
whose content focuses* specifically on imaginative play can 
have a positive effect, especially when mediated by a\i # adult, 
.the .findings being referred to here concerning -the negative 
impact of TV on imaginative play are general ones, based on 
average viewing habits v ) * 

On the other handy there, has ,beten speculation .extending^ , 
over -a period of 50 years that radio may serve as > stimulus 
for imagination (Palmer, .1926.; Morrisett, 197&; Carnegie s 
CoVmision, 1,979) • .For example, Morrisett* (1976) states: 
"Since radio- depends soXely^on sound it may be able to provide 

, a stimulus to the imagination that is diff icult~;or impossible 
for -television" . (p, 20)v Thus, one of radio f s special* J 
strengths could . lie t in i^s ability ,to< stimulate Imagination.' 
Yet, before our study, the -hypothesis 'that*' radio stimulates 
imaginative processes more than TV h'3d,*with one exception,- 
neve/^beeii empirically 'tested, Thitf ejcceptioft, .referred to in 
the. Carnegie Commission Report . (1979) , ; is: a study by, 7prsy.the\ 
U970) documenting /the experience of WHA-AM ;and WHA-TV*, which*. 

' shifted .the production bf an" instructional paintings series for 
children? from : television to radio,; ^If was found that when « 
instructed by televisions children attested to imitate what-. < 
they saw on the serf en j but when taught by radio,.* they were,- 
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stimulated, to use their own, imaginations, Further* 
Investigation of the impact of 'radio on imagination was" one of 
% the major .goals .of. ,the proposed research, 

# Pacifica f s^interest in developing children's radio gave . 
this goal practical educational importance, as* well as 
.theoretical significance^, Indeed there appeared to be more 
general interest in the radio ifcdgstry concerning radio's t j 
value iri stimulating imagination i Ohio State University has 
r . given its prestigious communications vaward to- a children| f s. 
- radio drama series- in which dramas ans stopped before the end 
' and children, phone in to~ contribute their own endings % to the- 
* story, While the award itself shows, appreciation ~of the use^ 
y of radio to, stimulate active iinaginal processes, the show's* 
/ popularity and ability to. elicit these phone-in responses from 
/ children indicates that the hope of using radio. in this way is 
*a realistic one, "/Indeed, the, existence and success of this 
award-winning, program tieigjitend the ecological relevance of 
our method for testing 'imagination, to be described later, . C 

Recently, there has been speculation that the 14-year 
deSlinte in the average scores, on the . Scholastic Aptitude T^st 
may stem f rom -fciigh media exposure (e,g,^ Carnegie Commission, 

* 1^79). On the assumption that these tests tap important 
skills, . ra<Jlo may^well reinforce these skills more than, TV," 
because of 'its greater similarity to thfe print medium in which 

. the£ tests are.ffiveni' Like the printed word, the messages pf . 
radio must be ve^ba^ly sel^-cbnt alined; ^ they cannot" r el y~ on the 

* - iconib .visual context for "their transmission, unlike 

television or naturally occurring ^conversation \<?f % % 9 . 

G^enfield, k 1972^ nOAson, ^9H0. * ft* may be that constant 
A ^exposure to a medium;,* TV, /in>Wft,ich- verbal, or linguistic signs 
- , are integrated* with;^ reduces N the 

: - attention'. to the jterbal ari&Y produces children with less 

facility in using aijd manipulating arbitrary symbol systems,. * 

' In this- analysis* the emphasis is on the 0 visual material 
of television as iconic; resembl4pg the referents that 'are 
portrayed, 4 , the contrast is with ^language as an arbitrary 
system of signs, lacking any physical resemblance to their 
referents, (To understand the def initiona_4Jivoived , compare 
ifor example %r photo of a table J! iconic symbol] with 'Wi«- word 
"table* 1 [.arbitrary sign]) , . Th*i r s view of a similarity between 
print arid. -radio contrasts with the emphasis>on print as* 
visual; jander the latter view,' print has J mor y e in^common with 

# %*TV than with radio, The implication -of our view is that-* 

*' radio} \like avprinted .text, faeces thought t,o relyr.more 
. exclusively on the reiir:esehta€i6n^ provided, by the arbitrary, ; 
^ £y*tein of /sighs 'thafc isvlariguagfe^ 

* by. the* Scholastic .Altitude '.Testf as^eli as\b? other tests and* 

* most aspecl^^of school, achievement itself, Perhaps this skill 
, could <be developed |nd reinforced* by r^dio, an exclusively / 
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.Preliminary support for ,thi\TdeB~l~ay irrfind 
•Merifygoff (1978) .that children 1 s. ^Infefrences fronL ; story content 4 
are leased jnore on verbal material \ihen the stdry is. presented 
by reading^ a story book than when.it "is presented by showing a ' 
♦narrated video film/ Nevertheless, overall, children relied ^ 
more on* visual sources oiK information t'hafn verbal urfder both 
presentation conditions, ■ The use of radio rather than, 
picture book condition in/ our research modified this balance* 
mucH further-in the. direction of verbal Jbases for inference, 
Thus y , a second hypothesis of o*ur research .was „ that -radio • 
presentation will stimulate more verbally based inferences 
than television, even- though the verbal content % > of both 
presentations}; is identical, In line witti Meringoff^s, findings 
and general facts about language acquisition (e ,g,., Greenfield 
and' Smith, 1976), this effect should incre&se wit*ra"ge v . x * 



- Certainly we are hot trying .to make the cajsq for »the^ 1 x< 
overall superiority of radio, This would fly in the; face, of . 
common sense and everyday experience, The? Carnegie Commission 
(1979) furthermore, -notes a number of television 1 s^special ^ 
strengths: it can take^the viewer to; places 1 iie or she would' t 
n'6ver visit iryjtusality; its jcpncreteness aids in establishing 
definitions? i^can. teach atfout processes by clever use of 
. slow motion or fast motion techniques. Rather than proves 

radio's superiority, we wish t^> explore the strengths . and 
J weaknesses -of each medium with respect to the acquisition of 
knowledge, of cognitive" skills, .and qf metacognit'ive 
strategies 'for ^cqjuii^ing-knowledg^, "Olson and Bruner (1974) 
Conclude that each mediuin^is associated with the. unique 1 
pattern"of < skirls/ for. dealing cwith" or/ thinking about the*- 
eWorld,* Thus, the ultimate educational, goal of our research 
5 wasto indicate how each medium can best* contribute to the -' 
, child f s" ljearhirig^ and d v eivelbpment ; .Vr 7 '+ v ° • C ^ # 
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Cross-Media Xttinparisfrnp 



At -the outset of our study, aliost no ciross^media 
^research had beenv done .involving .^adip and Ttf, For- children, 
the one exception was a y s.tud& bjr Wetstorte ar^di Fr^edlander.,* f 
comparing live, tfelefasedy arfti> audio narration on young 
children 1 s listening comprehension <1 974) , However, , as^ m ' 
Me ritigbff (197-8) point^/^ut,* ^|l%ough the mode .of/, */ ; ,j w 
presentation was ^found^b^ have r«ir significant* effect on ' . y M 
comprehension £the video', scores el icitingcthe* highest scores 
andrthe audio the lowest) , ' tftekim&lications of these^media< t / 
differences, are limited by the uficharacte>iatfic ngjbuVe «of , the 
,v4de^ a Qhai>- 

readfn^ a story* aloud 



: There are ,; t However , ^couple of ^suggestive • studies .. • \ 
comparing 'video ? WitiCpicJbure book presentat.ipn,;^.feoth' ?,chult|z 
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( 1977) awTtferingpff (1978,* 1980*) found that children in a 
video condition pake, greater use ^of visualized* action- in 
making inferences. Hence, less use of verbal material in 
response to video* a result of Meringoff's mentioned abQve, is 
compensated by increased use of iconically .presented action in 

forming inferences*- .„ r 

* • * • * 

% , Similarly, Meringoff's 1 free recall results indicate that 
6 children in the .video condition. recall action better, children 
ih the picture Jaook* condition necald figurative language 
better/ Again," t^ese differences ought to be augmented in % the 
.proposed research' by the- removal/ of. all visual iconic material 
in a purely-audio presentation, . . - - r . : "~ > 

r- . - • • ' •/ , 

The finding about figurative language/, is* interesting 
because tt may^ relate to current observations about children. 1 s 
declining abilities to write, In-writing, wopds are- usepl to 
create impressions in other sense modalities^, especially 
vision, anjl figurative language is certainly useful in doing 
so (although m£fnly in creative rather than scientific 
■writing), Perhaps, then, radio exposure to stories^could help 
..children develop familiarity with us,e*of; figurativee language, 
thus enhancing, certain skills iri both oral and written 
expression, ^ , u 

\ Her ingoff. (1978 , 1980) als9 found that childreh In the 
-picture book condition used their own experience 's a basis 
for inference more than children in the television condition*, 
This finding ties in with imagination considered brbadly as 
- all representational processes having no immediate external 
model, Essentially children- used s'uch imaginarl processes to 
bring their, own experiehce to bear on the problem at "na^d, 
This integration of the child 1 :? experience also indicate\mor£ 
personal, involvement with the- material , ^ * 

*r • But ther.e is a negative* side- of^thts* coin as well, In 
considering the/potential effects of narration ^and film on the 

; transmission of story information, the critical- differences- " 

'.lie' in 9 both the amount pf information and the! form this . . 

* -information take's. The- film, situation is comprised of the 
narration of 1*he. story, text plus the addition of. film images, 
yieldiftg more tq$al. information, Theiform of this extra 

[ information may itself .provide additiipnal aids to memory for 
'the content , Imagery in general* can be a powerful mnemonic" 
ftooli Although the source^of the effect Is the subject of, 

/recent controversy^ it is evident that the imageatfility of 
verbal- material has an effect on memory ^Paivio arid Csapo, 
1973; Kossiyn';ahd ^pmerant, J977). Differential effects Pf 

v these'' media on children's memory '•for story content -might be 
£tir,ibuted to. ^he presence^or absence of film 'images, This 

^pSi^tive effect. 6f. televised images should be 0 "particularly- 

^strong for contentattiat^is- intrinsically visual in nature, 



- The, ability to generate inferences .about a story might * 
depend in patst on the 'knowledge resources of the child, This 
ability to make .inferences /abojit a fttpry has been* Shown to, \ 
improve with age (Paris- and Upton} 1976), and might be partly ' 
due to the increased experience with the world, Ap example 
might be- in inferring a! character's .goal or interrffel response 
to an event,. Which would depend in part on the child's general 
awareness of goils r - plans aijd affective responses to events, 
possibly gathered * through' his or her own experience,. 
Similarly, it could be expected th^t if a 'child is generally 
capable of drawing an irrference, the presence or absence 9 f . 
the essential information.is^crucial . to whetheh the inference x 
actually is made, In considering the film or radip media,, the 
film is clearly providing more- information which might be.* 
utilized in generating explanations fbr story events, and** - 
inferences, # than' is the narration alone, 

• . Thus j film gives -more while requiring less of the child, 
Hence, from/ an educational point of view, the.images are both 
a strength anij a weakness, One implication of -this analysis 
is a developmental one: .that radio ^oiUd, l?e more effective*^ 
wit£ older children and would stimulate the use of their 
developing, knowledge ^base,* * # 

XJiere, arg also cultural differences in knowledge ba?es., 
Differences in .world experience and knowledge may affect radio 
transmission of content more than' television by ^requiring the 
child to bring more background information to its 
Interpretation, Conversely, television may £e comprehensible 
^across • a wide variety of experiential and cultural s 
>ackgrounds, Pn this yay, TV could be* a more democratic 
aedium, Because of this * issue it wa's crucial to compare 
(Children from different SES"~and ethnic groups in their 
responses to the two .media; and* this comparison was* integral 
,to\our research, • , , 

• * * * 

. * • ; * METHOD • 

Use of -Stories , * -V 

V • • ■ • * • ' ^ 
' Stories were selected as the media content to be . 
examined, because they comprise a familiar "and effective means- 
of transmitting information to /children,- Their entertainment***. 
. value-, i-s--compati£)le with the-media formats, to be investigated; 
-most- children are -familiar «ith"radio. and television as * < 
ente>Winmertt- souYces^ In addition to their information '/ 
-content :*and ente'ria.inment value, stories haye- been the ~*f ocusr- 
-of Tece?t^r eaear ch^in the a.re.a of children memory ? These ' . / • 
i'nvestigatJ^n^^hdifeaS^thafcc'hildren are increasingly - \ • , 
r senstttv«Vto JSh% structure of stories, Vs a function of age,^ 
«and that— ttieXFTferaorx - for the stories. improves*(Mandler and 

— z^z."~ " r - — " * ' % ' . " ■'* . » • " 

\\ • , •> -, . * . » % r 



Johnson/. 1977; Stein and Glenn£ 1 $77) , The" .fictional aspect 
of' stories^ also made them suitable for the investigation of. 
imafgi'nal processes, . • 9 

Storv Materials * / • 

. — ^ # l ^ 

Our studies used the "same two -storie^f; "A Story, A 
Story," an'Alfrican folk "tale about the origin of stories 
(presented -in Appendix 1), 'apd' "Strega Nona," (presented in 

"Appendix 27/ a 'sorcerer f s-apprentice style/talk of a , young 
man's ^misadventures with. a* witch 1 s/nagic p£sta pet, "A .Stbry, 
.A' Story" was also used by Meringof f.^(1978, 1980). Henc,6, 
comparison of our radio .with Meringoff'ns picture book ' \ 

.condition is*- pc^ssiblfe, - 0 % * ^ ' " , - k 

A' variety ,of, animated films availably in bath v.ide'o and 
audio cassette 'format were previewed' before the final 
selection, 9 The materials were *sUpplie.d by Weston Woods' 
Studios, - Eabh story was adapted from a children 's story book 
ahd made into: (1) an 'animated film in 3A" video cassette 
format, for piayback on a TV monit&r, and (2) an aqdio 
cassette for- playback, on a* tape recorder. In both video and 
audio versions the story-book's- verbal text is -largely 
preserved, For experimental purposes it seemed, better for .the 
narrations of the video and audio form to be identical rather 
than .highly similar, so- new &>und .tracks were made and used 
for both versions of a giv.en story. New sound-tracks also 
enabled us to have the same/narrator for both stories, 
eliminating, voice or'accent/as a factor, should the two 
•stories "elicit different responses (Weston" Wopde 1 sound tracks 
and cassettes had an Italian adcirit for "Strega Nona," a West/ 
African accent for^A Story* A^ Story), ^ 




The criteria for the: choice of the, specific series 



were: 



\ % Authenticity: The studies used authentic, Rre-,existing 
* stories' found in pubilshed v b*doks and Weston Woods', 
productions, mainly distributed to schQols. '/ * , 

2, Unfamiliarity: "Strega Jforia" was oniy recently 0 
published .(De.Paola, 1975) and "A/Story, A Story""^ 
(Haley 4 , 1970) still seemed to be a relatively unknown" 

' "African 'story. Conversation with 29 children in pilot 
studies revealed that none of : them was famill/ar with/ ? 
\feitjier story. m - * * ' - 

. '/••'■* 

3, Quality: These seemed to be enjoyable stories which 

would lipid children's attention, Pilot study su^jep£s 
/- . responded wjeir to them, <■ 

-V •• ' . • , 

4, ' Time: Botjr televised.'.fi'lms- and audio tapes have an -'* 



approximate length of 9~1//2 to 10 minutes, . * 

' * * ' f 

Sub jects and Design . ^ > ' m • \ - " , - 

The fireX wear's research involve^" middle-class white 

^children from^lios Angeles area schobj.s} v ' Children for; jjfhonT 
English was*.riot*a' first language and those identified • as 
learning disabled were eliminated, Our^yourig sub jepts were in 
first and second „ grade , our older s,ub;}ex:ts ,in third and . 
fourth These two groups also fell within the age range of 

•the 9 PM Turn On, a^radio'shop being developed, by KPFK, the 
Los Angeles^ Pacific .station , * Because this show included ;a 

*story Veading component, these studies provide useful 
information. about the* Advantages and disadvantages of radio as* 
a medium for presenting stories to .children in the age range 
of the intended audience, • A. total of 48, children frCtp each 
social class and ethnic group participated iib each study, .In 
each study, there were 24 children in each age group, all of 
whom were exposed to both stories, 4 Half of* the* children in 
each ~group,' a tot£l of 12/ were exposed to a v - teflevised , 
animation version of "Strega Nona 11 and an audio version, of "'Av 
Story, A Story," The* other half received the televised' 
animation version of n A Storjr, A Story, 11 and the audio version 
of "Strega* Nfana, « , Withih each condition, half (6) received 
the video version first, m half the audio*,' In this way, each, 
age 'group was divided into four conditions, Within an ?ge 
group, virtually equal - numbers of boys and girls^were randomly, 
selected and Randomly assigned to one of the four conditions, 
Presentation* of the two c stories was at different sessions, 

"Most sessions .were one week ap£rt. 

Contagion- effetts were minimized in two ways: 
(1) children in each *group "were selected* from different 
classrooms in ea^H school; (2) children were asked trot to 4 
.discuss the experiment with, their classmates until it pas 
concluded, which'was geherally successful, 

The\,advantages of tjiis design were several-fold, By . 
having each child respond to both audio and video 
presentations, we controHed for individual differences, Yet 
the fact .that' each child responds' to two DIFFERENT* stories * 
removed the effect of repetition v which- would be present if the 
same story-were presented twice to one child (oncfe .in each 
format),, The Use' of two stories rather than one improves .the 
potential g'eneral inability, of the festi^ts, ehoujd the same'. 
pa,tterp of results-be found across these two v£ry different- 
stories , - . * * • * ' . 

Data Analyses.' 

■ • • • . . • • 

Each dependent ..variable was 'analyzed wltb- two multiple 
regression analyses JtPedhazur,/ 1977)/ One used only , 



bjetween r subj6ot' variables artd their .interactions;' ther-other ' 
used withinusubject variables, including interactions with-" * 
••fc-etwe-eg- subject veriables, The betwe'en-subJeQt variables used 
in the analyses .were age, 4 class, ethnicity ? " and order of 
medium * * The within-subject variables were medium, §tory-, and 
interview (first or second), This ^report will cc^icentrate on 
the 'main effects and /Wderating interactions related." to W 
medium, class, ethnicity, and age* - These v.ariable.s were ^ 
central t$ testing our 'hypotheses, * 

' ' ' K ' "• 

. 'STUDY OF IMAQI-NATION 
Prdcedure 4 % r' ; 

The children were ^individually* tested by the 9 " ' 

^ experimenter in an^unu-sed classroom in the school, x the/ch^ld 
was\ seated at a table .next to a 'female experimenter, alway^'of 
the.Uame ethnic, group -as the child/ Each session, began with a 
brlevf informal conversation to, helfi the child feel' at .easd, 
The' story was introduced as follows? ,"We are' going to' - 
lookVp.isten to a story, ' It'i's called "Strega Nona"/A Story, -A* 
Story, " After. we Tiave heard/$een the story, we are goings to ' 
talk some about it, " w Then the stoi*y was presented .ojice to' 
e*ch child, Finally,, the child' was asked, to complete the 
story, . , % \ 4 

_^_In the video presentation, the vid*eo'tfepe of a film was - 
presented To* the child on a television monitor, Thrf 
television monitor . was located in^fr-ont of the subject at. the 
child T s eye" level, In the 'audio' Story presentation, an audio* 
tap'e was* played on a combination radio/cassette- recorder which 
stood in front of the child, In thfs.way, audio .presentation 
of the m story simulated radio, Just as vid&o* presentation 
simulated -TV, Audio delivery of the storied approximated the 
10-minute length of the films., \ « M . ^ ' 

Both video and aurfio presentations were stopped /just 
prior to the end of the story, Piloting revealed that some 
children fbund the completion of a completed 4 story ' 
incomprehensible, Therefore,. "A Story, A Story," was sjtbpped 
after-Ahanse succeeds ih obtaining the Sky Codes' stories- (see " 
Appendix 1), apd "Strega Nbna* was stopped just^after the < • 
witch, St ( rega Nona, stops the pasta trot "run amok ( see ? Appendix 

■2)v •. -/. • • . < • • , /, 

Immediately 'after the yidfco and audio presentation, the- 
child Was asked by the 1 experimenter in Hn open-jendfcd question 
to continue the. story: "Now^ I would like you to tell tpe a 
story about : what you think will happen next," In case the"' 
child did not" respond, the experimenter resorted to ttte-use*.of 
systematic prompts^ which,. were Variations on a* theme:' "What - 
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do you think ii .going to happen, now? Gan you tell me -?bout • 
it?" etc, ' ■ ~ ; ' 

Each child's story wa's tape/ recorded and later 
^transcribed. The experimental, condition ' of each story was 
cpded -by number on/the back of , eaoh transcription, 

A scoring system was' constructed and a scoring; manual 
prepared (See Appendix/3), . Two - independent raters learned the 
* scoring method, and 87% agreement' was attained. Further ■ 
, practice was then provided by scoring all- the interviews in 

the, white, middle-class sample .twice and resolving . , 
^inconsistencies, * 

(It. was ,originally*plarined to^have children also produce 
picture completions as an iconic visual measure of ^ 
imagination. However,, drawings would be biased by the fact . 
.that some children see the film, while others don't. The 
verbal, measure is hot biased in tttis way as all ohilrjfl hear, 
the sarnie audio* content , Also, .pilot testing of drawing _ 
completions Vddjuced very st'eroetypic responses. Hence, this 
flidea of measuring pagination through drawing was abandoned.).. 
. . .. . v- ■ •, - • 1 • 

Coding / y ')'"./ 

The 'response measures, .designed for this, study fall into- 
' two -'categories* . .. 

- 1*,. Original Story Content , . ; " y< 

2, lotal Story Output . " 



Original content 'is a measure of imagination since it 
indicates- the; child's ability to internally generate *tpry 
-ideas:' original material is created by the child,, rather than 
by therv-precjeding media .presentation, 

< .' ** "* '«** -• • * 

Total. story output -reflects the ability of the child' 
'to" fill up a blank'story canvas, Presumably, the more story 
material the child can generate, the 'more . his. or her . Sf 
imagination' has been, stimulated , y 

■^v^s. 0ur basic "coding unit was the simple proposition-, termed 
%n event, It' could* be either priginal (n6t found in the . 
stimulus story) or not. -An original, event could, contain ^ 
ordinal characters, settings,, feeling, or dialogue. The 
production of- original elements" cpnjjituted. the basic . 
definition of imagination used „in the study. In addition t_o\ 
>fch Qualitative' variables summarized above., there were some, V 
- quantitative variables : : total "number of words and number of 
: reBetitive words, - The first was a measure of total output, 
the -second of unoriginal output which did not springboard into 
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•original material, <A detailed description of the coding* 
system is-presented in. Appendix 3 • ¥ 

Our se'ffSffd yeaj^s data* collection added groups of black 
middle-class, wtfite*working-class , and black working-class 
children, . 

• - . ■ ' * 

' Results 

The following dependent Variables' were sutfjected ta the. 
•regression analysis, already described: 

Imaginative' Events 

. — rSpec±fie— Characters ~ t 

Direct Dfalogtfe * ,* 

Indirect Dialogue- V % 
K Emotional Feelings 

Time* Settings j* 
Location Settings - . 

Imaginative Quality. 
, Total* Number of Wai*ds / 

. Number of Words Repeating Story 

+ (See Appendix 3 for operational" \ 
definitions^ of> t|iesV variables) 

EFFECTS -OF THE MEDIUM, As hypothesized, radio 
stimulated the imagination significantly more than did 
television. This was manifest in the regression analysis in a 
number of main effects, We will start with our over-all 
measure of imagination, nutaber of imaginative events. The - 
mean number of imaginative events stimulated by radio 
presentation was 11 1 30 1 in contrast to 9t49. for television 
(F=6i19t.P < i025, one-t-ailed test), Radio presentations not 
only elicited more imaginary events, they* als^ stimulated the 1 
production "of more imaginary characters of a specific nature 
(F=4,0, p < ,b5 one-tailed- tests) t Television in contrast, 
stimulated the production of more words repeating the stimulus 
story /than did radio. The means for the two media are 20,6 
repetitive A*ords fdllowing television presentations,'* 8, 17 
repetitive wor^s following rffdio presentations. (F=10,73 f P < 
• 02 , 'two-tailed test)", Thus, radio tends to stimulate the ^ 
creatiofi of new story material, TV to stimulate the repetition 
of «pld story material', , 
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* The initial impact of each medium presented in the 
first- interview seemed to" carry ovec to the other medium used**** 
in the second interview, In the regression analysis „ this was 1 
.manifest in'-a significant* interaction between medium (TV 
versus radio) and interview (first versus second) as they 
affected number of 'imaginative events, Hearing the first; 
story, in a radio, version stimulated, a more imaginative 
response to the television version of thi? othe> story 
presented in the second interview, In contrast, seeing a 

/televised presentation first reduced imaginative response to 
the radio presentation of the other story ,heard second, (See 
Figure 1), A parallel Significant interaction occurred .for 
imaginative* qqalfty, but this will not be presented in detail-,^ 
ThiFfinding. indicates that the set created by a given medium 8 
can be e.ven more powerful than. the immediate effects of the 
medium itself, „ - • J \ 

The effect of the medium was not, however\the same, in 
every group, There was" a significant ethnicity-by-medium 
interaction for a number of the story completion variables, 
All went in the direction of indicating that medium made 
little or no'difference in the imaginative 'response of blade % 
children, Group means foT_ the significant ethnicity-medium 
interactions are presented in Table * 0 

GROUP' DIFFERENCES: ' First, . we shoifld 
mention that there ar% no t main effects of ^ge: imaginative 
^response does not show devLelopmental^change 'within the age , 

range studied , 

I • , * 

Class and ethnicity, in contrast, both had an impact on 
.imaginative response, Working-class children showed more 
imaginative response than middle-cla&s children,* white 
children more than black, These main effects of class and 
ethnicity were manifest in five separate. measures of 
imagination: imaginative quality; number of imaginative 
events; number of ppecific, original characters ;-Snd number of 
original time settlings, Working-class and white, children 
produced longer, as well as more imaginative stories in 
comparison with middle-plass and black children, These main 
effects of class and ethnicity are presented in Table 2, with 
F values and significance levels. In addition, there was one 
other main effect of- ethnicity going ir\ the same direction,, , 
White children produced more original,' direct dialogue than 
black children,' Similarly, there was one variable affected by 
class but.nbt e&hnicity, This variable,, number of originals, 
feeling states,] also fit into the* pattern: working-class 
children produced more original feeling states in their story 
completions than 3 id middle-class children, The F values apd 
significance levels fop these variables are also presented in* 
v Tabled, . ■ 
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There was' also an interaction betwe&i class and 
ethpicit/, m The most important characteristic of -interaction. 
was 1 Ijhat working<-blass\white children were by- far the most 
imaginative of all the groups. This interaction showed up for 
t+ie following story completion variables: A Imaginative 
quality, number *of* specific, original characters, agd v number 
of time settings, These interactions ate "presented in Table 



3. 




JJDY OF MEMORY 



W ■ 



This study used the s N ame two stimuMs stories, the same 
two media, .and children.from the same scnool's arifft classrooms, 
as the imagination study, Several aspects of ra$mory were^ 
investigated; recall, fre*e and aided; visual reconstruction; 
and inference, « 



Procedure 

Children were individually tested -at tfteir schools ,- 
For the first session, each child was given sufficient time t.o 
feel comfortable in the experimental 'surroundings , , The two ; 
Temale experimenters iritrpduced themselves and briefly 
explained the experimental equipment, .ffhen the *adult\who \ 
remained in the room during the presentation of the story gave, 
the following instructions to the child for botfru sessions, 

"I would like to* share a story with you today , It" is 
called (name of s£ory) ,' J would like you to listen carefully* 
because (name of other £dult> is gding to ask .you about the 
story* later, Do you have any questions before the story 
starts? Are you ready to* hear .the story?". 

. At this^point, the second adult left the room, and then 
the story was presented, -At the conclusion of*. the story, the 
adult asked, "Did you like the story? 11 and "Did you- ever hear 
ore see that story before?" After the second adult returned 
to the room, the adult whf> was present for the story gave the 
following instructions to the child, 

"Now, I would like you to. tell (name of second adult) as 
much of the story as you can because sheVias not heard it 
before, This -was a long story and no one could remember 
everything from the story, But, /I would ,like you to tell 
(name second ,^dult) a^Ll you can remember, about the /story," 

***** The child 1 s-retelling was Recorded, Before ending the 
recall phase, the child na : s~ prompted with, "Do you remember 
anything else from the story?" 'iW» adult who was present for 
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the story concluded the recall phase by stating that, "You did 1 
a nice jobrtelling (name of second adult)-all you could 
remember about the story," ■ * ■ *'* [\\ 

The adult who was not present \for the story ^introduced 
the next* task'by sayirtg, • * • 

' "Now, I am going to -ask you some, questions about the 
story,' You probably won't be able to answer th§m all because' 
they are very hard questions and the-re are no right or wrong 
answers .feo them,- I would like you to do the best you can and 
try. to answer," • , * ) . m 

Then this adult" continued by asking the appropriate* 
'questions, while the child's answers Vere recorded . These' 
questions fell,into three -categories:-* aided recall, detail,/ 
and inference, 'The three sets of questions are presented ini 
Appendices, 4, "S^and 6 » Appendix 7 pj^ents the questions for 
> each story in the actual order they we?V presbntfed to the 
subjects. The adult concluded' the Question p^ase by assuring 
the child that, "You did a good job trying to*' answer all the 
questions," * , ' 

\ .The adult who was present far the story then introduced - 
• the last task with, "JIow, I am going to show you'isome .pictures . 
from the story.* A sample picture containing major s'tory 
character's was displayed along with "Can you tell (name of 
second adult) who is in .this picture?" The adult who was 
present for the story- pointed to each figure in %wrn. and' " 
provided a name for the^fi&ure if necessary. Then, the adult 
told, the* child, "I have some pictures from the story, but they 
are all mixed up. I would like you to put them in order so 
that tffey tell (name of second adult) the story from the 
beginning (indicating position on table) to .end (indicating 
position further albng table.)" After the child had arranged 
the pictures, an option to reorder the pictures was provided 
by asking "Would you like to look them all over to see if you 
have~the*m in the order you want?" v 

At the end of the picture task, th$ child was escorted 
.back to the classroom. No indication -was given that the child 
would return for a. seconcl session, anct the child was asked td* 
keep each session a secret so that the other children. would 
also be surprised when .they came. * 
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Coding 



Written transcripts of the audiotapes foi; each session 
were scored blind as to age and medium condition. 

EXPRESSIVE* LANGUAGE, Each child. 1 s reteUin^of the > 
story was scored for the inclusion of expressive language, 
Expressive or figurative language involved sound pattern's, 
repetition of words, 'alliteration, rhymes *^and* rhythmic 
passages, Scorable Units, of expressive language were Rallied 
as absent or present in recall* To be. counted a^ expressive,' 
the*chi,ld hayl to use ^the^ actual expressive language, a synonym 
or a reasonable approximation in an expressive manner, 
References to content that was expressive in the story was 
coded as "incomplete" expressiye language, Thus,. "tiger of 
. the terrible teeth" would be scored «as^ expressive,, whereas 
^"the leopard" is not intrinsically expressive. a$d would be 
scored as incomplete, Interrater reliability, was 89%, 
Finally , .selection of the correct alternative .in the 
forced-choice questions was tallied as one, 

^ECALL MEASURES, Re^ali of the story wai also scored 
for the total number of words, number of specific and vague, 
characters-, amount of direct and indirect, dialogue 1 , number of 
trime settings and number of location settings, Literal 
expressions, synonyms and phrases capturing fc^je gist of the 
story content were all scored,' Vague and spepific characters 
vc,orrespond to undifferentiated and differentiated characters 
. respectively The contrast between BIG ANTHONY \ specific and 
-THE BOY or EVERYONE (.vague) . illustrates this distinction, 
' Dir^t and indirect dialogue correspond -to marked and unmarked 

exchanges betweei* u characters , ^ The /contrast between THE WITCH 
✓ SAID "DON'T' TOUQH THE. POT" (directj, and THE ^WITCH TOLD HIM 
NOT TO TOUCH THE POT ( indirect) illustrates this distinction, 
Repeated usage. of a character, discrete time or location was 
sttt.1 counted as one, thus the number of- different times and 
locations were tallied, ■ Interrater Reliability was 87% , 

INFERENCE MEASURES, . The: responses tp '.inference' questions 
were, recprded; and modal responses were t£)3jJlated, The 
corresponding justification or* explanation* for each inference 
response was scored for its source of information with the 
* figllowiqg categories, 

V - 4 ' ; 

The "yisual" content category applied to*. information 
only in the visual channel. It includes any action or 
character description, particularly facial. Expressions, 
visible on the screen and npt conireyed verbally, The "verbal" 
content category- applied .ttt ; information only in the" 
soundtrack, It includes non-illustrated narration of events 
and excludes dialogue, The "audLwHsual" content category 
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applied information dually presented in the visual Channel 
and -soundtrack in- the video version of the story, Because 
scortng was, blind to medium condition, responses to radio 
presentations could be. scored as* verbal- and audiovisual 
although no visual infdrmation was available, This 
distinction was retained because content. selected for 
animation may be qualitatively different from non-visual story 
content in terras of thematic -importance and translatibility to 
visual images,, Furthermore, using content -categories removes 
the ambiguity of scoring responses "for children in the\ 
televised"version, When information is presented dually in 
verbal'and visual channels, it is impossible to assess whether 
the child ascertained the information from both channels 
jointly or either one alone, Distinguishing two*. types of - 
conten.t allows both a purely 'verbal comparison and- an , 
audio-visual comparison between media, The few visual 
responses that were scored for .the audio condition were 
ignored in analyses, 

• i 

The justifications were .also- scored for the iaclusion of 
"action" and -"dialogue" from the*story, Action and dialogue • 
were not mutually exclusive categories from the visual, verbal 
and audiovisual categorization , These five categories all . 
assess information actually cpa-tained in. the stpry° 
.presentation , 

* ' N • 

In contrast, the "-inferred" about the" story category 
applied to information that was directly related-, while going 
beyond the explicit story content, It. includes inferences and 
elaborations of the story, -The "outside" oratory category . 
applied tp information unrelated to, the story, ' It includes 
the child's person-al opinion, the child's course of action, 
and general,. world knowledge'; . • 

' * Each justi'f icationJresponse was tal'lied in every *. 
appropriate category, Interrater reliability wis 804, which 
is exceptionally satisfactory given, t.he difficulty, of .working 
with his type of material, • 

PICTURE SORTING. Each child's sequential ordering of 
the -seven pictures wds compared* to the correct order to yield 
a quantitative deviation ^ore,. The deviation score»was 
determined by/ a. graphic 'method (Hays-, 1963, Pi 648) and 
reflects, the number of inverted pairs and- the magnitude. „of the 
discrepancy, ' ^ , . \ 

Results'"- . 

v '• '■ • ••„*♦'" 

\ ' EFJFECTS OF THE MEDIUM, In most respects, memory was 
lequivafent across media,- Thus, for example, there were no 
medium differences in number of wprds repeating the stimulus-** 
story/v" The particular differences that did appear however , v 
•***>■ - : • • - . '. . • 
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.relate to each medium's particular! qualities, Thus, radio" 
presentations elicited more recalled direct "dialogue , as 
predicted* (F=4,-46, p <,05), Television preseptations,-in 
contrast stimulated better* rlcq^struction of a story sequence 
in pictures, Finally,, television presentation elicited" better 
recd^.1 of visual details presented VERBALLY in the narration 
% of'both the radio and TV versions, but augmented by a^VISUAL- 
% image tin the . television version (F=5 s 1t14, p, <,001, 
* one-tailed). An example of this type of question was: 

\ A . - . - . • • . ! *• 

Did\ Ananse cover the doll wltNj latex gum from. 

\(1 j top to bottom * , 
or 

(2) bottom to top? 

*> In terms of inferential memory, the content of 
inferences was the same across media, but the sources of them 
were different, Radio elicited more inferences based on audio 
information (F=5t51, p 5 <t05, one-tailed),* as well as more 
inferences based on sources outside the story (such *as the 
-child^ own experience), This is closely related to 
imaginative* response , and confirms the potency of radio 
vis-a-vis imagination, .-Television, In contrast**, stimulated 
mqre use of action information as a oafeis for inference * 
(F-21,86, p < 00i> one-tailed) , Finally, information 
presented tjoth verbally and visually -.in the televised stories, 
stories verbally\ only* on the radio, more frequently ^served as 
a basis of inference after the television presentation 
.(£=6,83, P<,01, one-tailed), another indication of the < / 
reinforcing quality of the visual imag6, 

GROUP-' DIFFERENCES , Over all ,' the .pattern of group 
differences consisted of the presence of age differeftces. in 
the absence of class and e.thnicity differences, This pattern 
of results held for the overall memory measure, t6tal\ number 
of words (F=35t.11, P <,001 , .one-tailed) , as well as for a , 
number of more' "specif ic recall measures': nymber of specific 
characters (F=86*31t P <,001, one-tailed?, amount of direct* \ 
dialogue, (F=17t76,' p <• ,001, 9ne-t*ailed) location Bettings . - 
(J=23t27; P <,001, one-tailed), In all the above cases, alder 

x riieans more. There is one variable, in addition, that shows 
the effect of ethnicity and class, as welF'as/age, "This is 
number of wadded statements, the elaboration of the story 
beyond the original stimulus,^ Older children do this more than 
younger ^=19*9^, P <r001), black children more than whi^e 

, (F=32,72, P<.001),* In addition, there is an interaction of 
ethn'ifcity* and class, ,such that ^working 'class black childreh 
add Ipore fhan any other cla%s-ethnic category tb their . 
recalled- stories, ; * 

In terms of inferences, the general pattern is to : have \ 
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age, class,* and ethnicity ef fects , Thus, older:, white, ahd- 
middle-ciass children use audio Information as a 'basis for 
inference* more than younger', black, and working class children 
(age: Fs 11.65, P <,002; ethnicity:' Fs X2.$4,- ;P,<,002; 
class+' Fs 32,35, P<.002,all two-tailed). 

v 

These same- groups more often rely on audiovisual, sources 
for referencing (age: !10;9,"P£.0P2; class: Fs, 6,99, P<.02, 
ethnicity:. F=T3.44, P<,002> al| two- tailed )., * " 



DISCUSSION 



Imagination S€udv 



- Our results strongly supported the basic hypothesis .that 
radio stimulates imagination „ whil^ television depresses it, 
Evidence that radio stimulates imagination moi*e than - ^ 
television is manifest in the large number of story completion 
variables for which radioHLnduced more original VaterHal than 
television, It is further supported by, the complementary . 
finding that story completion following a telgvised story 
include more repetition of tbf stimulus story* tha.n those, 
following a radio story,- 'Evidence e for the 'depressing effect 
of , television vis-a-vis imagination is found in the factt thgt 
radio elicits less .imaginative response "following a television 
presentation .of another story than .jit does before one. If is 
* hard to kn-aw whether this , influence' of one medium of ^es.po.nse 
"to £he othef stem? fronh qualities intrinsic to each medium or 
is mediated by a socially induced set that, in the U,S.-, 
television' is associatefl\with less mental effort than other 
media (SaJLomon,, in press] 




Thus, our findings ^ubport the claims cff, the Singers 
that television is a negative influence on -children l s , 
imagination (Sing* and Singer, 1^77; finger K >1 978; Singer and 
Singer, in press). More specifically, -our finding fits into 
Meline's ( 1 976) Results where he found, that, for sixth &n(t * 
seventh graders,, video presentation of a problem led to- fewer 
original solutions* than audio (or print) presentation's ( 
Watkins and Coulombe (1981) compared TV, r^aaip, and print 
stories in a written story cbmpletioh/task giveri to sixth 
graders. 'They found, parallel t<5 our results, that radio 
elicited mor.e creative written narrative* than television. 
However, print, elicited the, most creative of all! 

On the other "hand, Murray,* Kwiatek,-and< Clarke- .(no 
date), using a storytelling measure of- imagination, did .not;.- 
find the anticipated 'difference -between heavy and light < • 
viewers In the fantasy element, However, because of 'the 
nature of their Measures, .it may have been difficult to 
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separate out- tru^3ant^sy^3^4A 
actually seen on' l^^^^lSa^j^ 
XV according 'to pu?<OTp*£ 
original stpr^ material^ 
have neutralized >ach*&£ 
of heavy viewing on 1 

There were differences^ 



founts of fantastic phenomena 
f ory repetition — encouraged by 
^h-ave gotten mixed' in* with 
$f£f these .opposing^trends would* 
"$us masking any negative effect 




qjagip^iveness a0#$ss/ : plass ^ 
*chiidrv*lfl/ r 



/ 



and ethnic lines: workiJi^FS.Ja^ morp 
iDia"ginative. than middle ^tfflilr^en; wlilte, children- were 

more imaginative than blafigj£\ Nevertheless, the positive -jSS^ifA 
influence of radio held] in^tfW. tFfe group's except the black',**'-* 
where radio was not succes&fjal in elevating the level of 
imagina tive response, To our know ledge , ours is the first 
s t u dy that has lookecT* at • the *Impacrt of raiJitr^d^elBTiM-*or 
imagination in various suba>ultura> groups, 



* Memory! Study V ■. - • ° 

In tefms of our initial- hypotheses, ^the results were 
more' mixed in this studVt^ * the _area*of f ec^ll, overall 
recall was equivalent Across medias t ; 'This* MptUng; goes* 

'-'.against ^ the general idea that visual imagery,- has 9 general 
effect "in .enhancing memory * {Kosslyn and Pomerantz*, 1977; 
Poivio, 1971) t The effects of medium- «6n .req^ll were more 
specific::) radio: favored ^recall of' (dialogue while television 
favored recall t of details that jcoiild be presented visually as 
well las. auditorily,! The former finding, accentuates a. 

.-non-significant advantage of the/ picture book over [the * ^ 
television ^presentation in M^Htogbf f Is (1978, 1 980) original 
stdy, Wetiad predicttfd^thax radio-would have stronger effects 
than*Meringoff *sl book condition because t'he latter had 
accompanying still pictures, *as/well as the feral narrative 
foupd in oiJK^radio version,* However, Char and ^eringoff 
(1981X, : addin^fikxadio condition to~ Meririgof f 's b&sic design,'** 
dd not find ih?t jmore dialogue *was -recalled as r a function of 

'medium, -The most likely explanation .for this discrepancy iS a 
developmental one; Char and M^ringoff had a; second grade 
sample, in the age^ range of our 'younger group', We four^d th^t 
this group produced relatively* .little dialogue .overall ,' 
Therefore, it is quite possible that a developmental inability 
to produce dialogue in recalling ^tory nfay have prevented 
the medium's impact on dialogue from showing up 'in Char and* ^ 

Meringoff's young sample, * . - . 

* r\ .> " • ^ v 

Whereas Meringoff had found, that expressiv% languages- 
figured more prominently in mejnory after 3. storybpok \* 
presentation thap kiter'a television* presentation, this 1 did 
rtot hold up'in Char and 'Meririjof f f s* later study, Indeed*,* they 
~f otfnd* no medium differences for expressive language, We found 
that effect fon middle-class, but ndt^wor^ing class* children: 
the former group recognized more'6xpreSsi,ve*'language in the *■ : 
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radio condition than television condition, Char and /Meringof f*, 
however, uaed an exclusively* working class sample, ' - 

Another conflict between tjie resufifs of our two studies* 
i$ that Char arid' M^rnigoff found that television produced, 
better overall recall than radio whereas we found no. 
differences, this could be due' to the' fact that our 'measures 
toere not the same, We 'should ex'plore this question further by 
adapting their overfill measures to our *study,^ 
" • • • • . 

We also found an effect of medium' on our'visual measure 
of memory, the picture seguencing task , This effect (in favor 
of -television) "paralleled' Meringoff's finding when, she 
compared picture b ook and^J^pr^ 

As fprithe more interpretive ' aspect of memory as 
measured by the inference questions, radio, like Meringo'ff's 
p,ict*urfe book .condition/ elicited more use of verbal alid 
o*ut-of-story sources' of inference, , ^e link the use of 
out-of-story material to .radio's power in stimulating 
imagination, for use of an out-of-story source involv^ going 
beyond the information presented^in the stimulus story itself, 
Television's strength vis-a-vis 'Inference .also replicated 
Merinoff's findings in her TV-picture -book comparison: aft&r 
a TV story, children more frequently based their inferences on 
action information following than after a radio story; 

" ■ • ■ 

As for group differences In recall, tfie overall pattern 
was change with age (as previous stjudies have. found — Cohen an^l 
Salomon, 1979; Collini, 1979; Meringoff,. 1980; Smith, 1981; 
and Watkini, CalVert, Huston, St^e^hd Wright, 1980) with 
similarity" across class and ethnic lines* Class and (ethnicity 
effects were, however, th^/mle in the inference 'results* 
Thus, cultural differences came into prominence for the jLeast 
stimulus-bound memory task: th$ explanation of inferential, 
thinking, I£ is interesting^ thrat on the memory tasks in- which 
there are definite right- and wrong answers, there iSv 
equivalent performance across class and ethnic lines, Thus, 
in the 'transmission of factual information our study indicates 
that' the mass media of radio and.television are basically, 
democratic, njass Tnfcdia in a profound as well as superficial ^ 
sense,' Television, however, seems somewhat rtore^democratic 
than radio: radio did not- elicit an imaginative response in 
black children; nor did it elicit' greater recognition of 
figurative language in working class children;- - Thus, while 
television' may require less active participation than radio, # 
it is our most valuable tool for' transmitting- .information to 
people from*%*wida* variety of backgrounds, - 

* piSSEMINAfl OM OF RESULTS, , 
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"Greenfield,. P t , Geber/B,, Beagles-Roos, J,,, Farrar, D,, 
and .Gat, I, Television,, and radio experimentally 
compared: EfftectS of the medium, on. pagination and ^ 
ftj^ transmission of*- content', Paper presented to th^ 
Society for Research in Child Devjeloraent, Boston, 
April, 1981 • (This paper was part af a symposium' 
on the cognitive impact of the medium organized by 4 < 
, the j3£incipal investigator, It has now been L 
. o v * submitted to the Journal of Communication . 

Greenfield, JV Cognitive impact of the media: 

Implications for a pluralistic, society, Invited 
address, Western Psychological Association , Los 
Angeles^ April 1981, % * 

Gat, J, B, , Beagles-Robs, J,, Geber 7 B, , and Greenfield , - 
P,M, .Media effects on children f s inferential 
t comprehension,! Paper presented to the Western n 
• * Psychological Association r Los' Angeles, 'April; 

1981. * ; • x 

Beagles-Roos, J, and Gat, I, The specific impact of 
radio and television on children's story 
. cpmprehensiop , To be presented r at the 
International Communifcacion Association, Boston, 
May, 1 982 . Also submitted to the; Journal of 
Educational Research, t ' 

The principal investigator has .been invited to 
participate in the Children's' Television Conference, March 
23-*26, 1982, at Jioystjown, Nebraska, and to ch^air ^session joh 
cultural differehcejr in response to television, The * 
conference?, is being organized by Gavrie]£ Salomon, Hebrew 
University \ Jerusalem and John Murray, Boystown, J,* ; 
Beagles-Roos is attending the, conference as«.a guest, 

The principal investigator has also been invited to 
write a book about children and television for the Devqlo^ping 
Child series of -Harvard University. Press, A grant proposal, 
based on t,his projfect, is in the works with^ the collaboration 1 
of Sharon Maeda, the -Executive Director of Pacijfica 
Foundation, This\proposal will be for a 'project of research 
on the effects and. effectiveness of 'documentary^ programming 
for 'adolescents, a'ncl ch'ildren-rs , 

There wili.be continuing dissemination in the. future, 
A monograph, to be submitted -to SRCD MONOGRAPHS, based, on this 
report and giving an overview of the. total project, is 
tentatively planned , . / 
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. S UMMAR Y * ' fc 

* *<- , * , ^ 

The purpose of this study'was to compare two^media — • ■ « 
ra"dio and television — with respect /to their ability^to . 
stimulate. Children' 1 s imagination and to transmit information, ^ 

The .research in-volved'a series of studies -in* which' 
Children tfere presented with different stories in both* a radio 
and television format, Depending on ,the study, children* were 
asked to 'respond with imaginative- r-espron'ses, inferences, or 
story recall," Each study .involved 48__„cJhiMr en equally, divided 
among boys and girls., and divided into two. age groups: 6-1/2 
to 8, and 9 to 10-1/2, Studied included Children from middle- 
and working-class white families, "middle- and wonking-class 
blafck jfajtniliea, The' studies we/>e carried out in elementary ' 
schoo^is^in the Los Angeles ar^a, ^ 
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Figure 1. NUMBER OF IMAGIi«U*Y EVENTS PRODUCED UNDER 
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TABLE 1 



Means for Story Completion Variables Showing Two-#ay Interactions Between Medium and Ethnicity 

Whit£ 



Variable 



Imaginative 
Quality 

No. of Imaginative 
Events 

• v 

No. of Specific, 
* Original Characters 

No. of Original 
Time Settings 

'Total Njo. of^Words , 



Black 



Radio 

2.0 
6.0 



TV 



2.4 
5.9 



0.4 w 0.4 

0.3 0.5 
x 66.7.> 77.8 



Radio 



1.3 



TV 



,7.3 5.9 
16.6. 13.0 



0.8 



1.7 1.3 
165.3 1^0.9 



\ 



P* 



7.88 
5.61 

9.81 

8.51 
6.69 



.02 
.05 

.02* 

.02 
.02 . 



* P values in this table are. for tWo-tiiled tests. 



• - ■ • TABLE 2 * J 

Means for Story Completion Variables Showing Main Effects of Class or- Ethnicity 



Variable 



Imaginative Quality 

a. * 
* \ 

No. of Injaginative Events 

No. of Specific, Original 
Characters 

No. of Original Feelings r 

No. of Original Time Settings 
Amount of Original 
Direct Dialogue 

Total tfo. of Words 



Class 



Ethnicity 



Middle 
2.-8 

6.6" 

/0.3 
* 

.0.4 * 
0.6 

74.9 



Working 
5.9 

14.2 

1.1 

0.8 

.1.3 

150.5 



7.10 
7.63 

12.96 

13.97 
7. -14 

7.05 



P* 



.02 
.02 

..002 

.002 
,02 

n.s . 
.02 



'Black 
*2.2 

6.0 

\0.4 

0.3 
72.3 



White 
6.6 

14.6 
1.1 

1,5 

1.1 

\ . 'A . 
153.1^ 



14.38 . 
10.56 



P* 



.002- 
.02 



8.40 


.02 




- n;s^ 


18.62' 


✓002 


5.33 


.05 ' 


8.05 


.02 








* P values in this table are for two-tailed tests. 



* o TABLE 3 * ' * 

Means for Story" Completion Variables Showing Two-^ay Interactions 
Between Class and Ethnicity* *■ 



0# 



Variable 



Imaginative Quality 



Black 



1 White 



Middle Clgss ' Working Class Middle Class Working Class 



2.U 



2.4 



3.7 



9.4 



No. of Specific 
Original Chaa^cters 

No. 'of * Original 
Time Settings 



0.4 
0.4 



0.5 



0.3 



Q. 3 



0,8 



1.8 



2.2 



* P values are two-tailed, 
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. STREGA. NONA 

- * ^ .'V 

In a town in Calabria, a long time ago, thetfe lived an old lady * 
everyone called Strega Nona, whifch meant "Grandma Witch. " 

Al though all the people in town talked about her in wiispers , they* 
all vent to see. her if they had* troubles, because Strega Nona ,tiid 
have a magic' touch. ' * ■ *^ • 

! 

I N n .1 4f 

She " could ,cure a headache* with oil and I water* an>d a hairpin * 
She was very good at getting rid of warts. She made .ijv?cUi potions * 
, •strange and mysterious drinks- for the gi^ls who wanted to find, % 
husbands and for the boys "who wanted to \ finch wives . Oh, yes, Strega^ 
Nona did haye a magic touch. 

But Strega, Nona was getting old., and she n^edeci^oraeone to 'help her 
keep her little house and .garden, so she, put up a sign in the. town 
square. And Big Anthony,* who tid not* pay attention, vent to see her. 
"Anthony", said Strega Nona, "you must syeep the hous t e £nd wash the 
dishes. Ycftf must weed the gardep and pick the vegetables, ^ou rausr 
fe«l the goat -and milk her. tfiufyqu must fetch the water. For this,. r 
I w*^l give you three, coins and a place to sleep and food to eat** 

•Oh, gratia,* said Big. Anthony. ; 

- *< • , . 

•The tine thing you must never dp," said Strega Nona, "is touch the 

.pasta pot.JCx is v«ry valuable and I dori # t, 4 let anyone_xouch it!" 

» f 0 

•dht si 2 yes," saiH Big Anthony. . * 



And so days weht by*. Big Anthony did worJ* and Strega Nona met * 1 
with the people w^o came to see her for headaclfes and husbands 1 , • 
warts and wives* . 

Big AnthQny had a nice bed %o slee£ in next to the goat shed, and he 
had food to eat^. , " - % # 

-One, everting when Big Anthony was milking thn goat, he hcatfd Strega 
Nona 3i^gin£t"too^tec-too-the^loo-tee^too--tee^tee. "JPecUing in * the 
window, ho saw Strega Nona stanftttig^ovSr the pasta pot. 

. Bubble, . bubble, pasta pot c * 

Boil roe 1 !^ some pasta, nice and hot # 
> I f a hungry and itfs time to sup* *• 



And the pasta pot bubbled and was suddenly filled with steaming hot 
pasta* • • • - 

"How wonderful! said Big Anthony. ^That's a magic pot for sure!" 
Then Strega Nona Sangi 

Enough, enough, my pot of clay 
• " Until I'm hngry for another day 

But, Big Anthony did not see Strega Nona blow three kisses to the 
magic pasta pot. Too bad. . 
The next day when Big Anthony went to the town square to fetch the 
water, he told everyone about the pasta pot.*. 

And naturally everyone laughed at him, because it sounded so sill^ 

•a pot that cooked all by itself. • - 

x - 
•I'll show themi said. Big Anthony to himself. -Someday I will get 

the ftesta pot and make.it cooki • u -And they 1 11 be sorry. 

Two days later Strega Nona said to Big Anthony, "Anthony, t must go 
over the mountain to the next town to see my friend, Strega Amelia. 
Sweep the house and weed the garden. Feed the goat and' milk her 
and for your lunch there. a^e some bread and cheese in the cupboard. 
And remember, don't touch the pasta pot." 

"Oh, ye-yes* Strega Nona," said Big Anthony. But inside he was thinking 
my ch2nce has come! [ * 

^As soon as Strega Nona was put of : sight, Big Anthony went inside 

and sang* 

, • • Bubble, bubble, pasta pot, 

• „ i Boil me 'some pasta, nice and hot. • '/•• 

I'm hungry and it's t^ime to sup. 
Boil' enough pasta to fill me up. • . ^ 

The pot bubbled and boiled and began to ' fill with pasta . 

•Aha!" said Big Anijhony, and he ran to the^ town square. He, jumped 
on the "fountain and shouted, "everyone get plates and forks and 
platters and bowls. Pasta for all at Strega rana's house." 



Al ' - 3 i * 



Of course everyone laughed, but ran home t6*get forks and plates' C, 
and platters and bowls, and sure enough, when they gotrto Strega. 
• NonaVs the pasta pot was so full It was beginning to overflow, f 

Big Anthony was a hero! 

He scooped out pasta and filled the plates and platters and 'bowls. ; \ 

There was more than enough for all the townspeople. The pot was \ 

never empty. > .'•■'*"* \, 

i • ' • 

Wheai all had' had their fill. Big Anthony sangi 

Enough, enough, my pot of clay 

* Until I'm, hungry for another day. , • 

But he* did not blow the three kisses! . * 

Pasta* was pouring out of ? the pot all over the .floor of Strega Nona's; 
house and was. coming out of the door! £ 

Big Anthony, rushed in, took, the pot off the floor*,- grabbe/i the cover 
and put it on the pot and sat on it. But the pasta' raised .the cover 
and Big Anthony as. well and spilled on tire floor. of Strega Nona's 



house. 

•Stop!"" yelled Big Anthony. 



But the pa.sta did not stop, it was. on its way down the road- and all 
.th^ people, were running to keep ahead of it. 

"We must, protect our town from the pasta," shouted the mayor. "Get 
mattresses t> tables, doors, anything to make a barricade.". But, the 
pot kept buubling and the pasta kept com.ing! «/ 

"We are Ijpt," cried the people, "the- pasta will cover "our town." 

And it certainly would have, had not Strega Nona come down the road 
home from her jrisit.- She didn't 'have .to look twice to know what 
happened. • / 



She Sang the magic song and ' bl ew*the_thr ee kisses and with a sputter 
the pasta. pot stopped boiling. ; , 

> • - * ' * 

"Oh, grazia- thank you" the people, cried. ^ 

38 



t * Bu£ then they turned on pc>or Big Anthony. "String him up, " the 'men , 
of the town shouted. Now, -wait," sa#d Strega Nona. "The punishment • 
must fit the jcrime." And she took a fork from a lady standing 'nearby 
and held it out to Big Anthony. "All right, Anthony, you wanted pasta 
from my-nagic pasta pot,- Strega* Nona said, ."ano~I want to sleepf in 
my_ little bed tonight. So start eating. H . 
And he did - poor Big Anthony. - — 



APPENDIX 2- 

^ . • • * - # 4 , - . . 

" A STORY A STORY ' .'•*.' , 

. Many African stories 9 whether or npt they are about Rwaku^ Ananse the 

"spider man^t are called "Spider Stories . " ThjLs is about how that 

came to be* - 

You will find may African words in this story* If you listen careful/ly ^ 
you can tell, what, they mean by their sounds* At times words and phrases 
arc repeated* several times. Africans repeat words to make them stronger. 
Tor example t. "So small so smal'l, so small,? means very, very, very small. ' 

This story begins as d<$ many African stories t . r '■ , 

?We do not rfeally njeani* we do not really meap that what we ace about . 
to say, is// tnie. A Story , A Story; let it come, l£t it go," 

Once, oh sm^ll children' round my knee, there were no stories on earth % 
to hear. All the stories belonged to Nyame* the Sky God /He kept them 
lit & golden box. next to his toyal stools * 

^Ananse* the Spider man vanted to buy the Sky God's stories. So he spun 
a web up to^he sky f -and he climbed yp through the clouds to see the 
Sky-GAd.- ! / ,\ - j ^' « * . \" / \ . 

When 'the Sky God heard whae Ananse wanted, he laughfedi*Twe,, twe, twe. 
Thef price o£„ my stories is that^ou bring -me Osebo the leopard of-the-> 
terrifelp teeth", Mmborc? ttfejiornet who-stings-like-fire, and Mmoatia 

the fairy whom-raenrnever-see." 

*0 ' % V " - ■ //^: . ' ■ ■ * 
Anase bowed and ansewcredt "I shall gTadly pay the price. " 

•Twe^ twe; we, •'chuckled the Sky God. "How can a weak old man like 
yout, so small, N ^o small, so small * pay my j^rice?* % . ^ * 

But Ananse merely climbed down to earth to find the*chings thatlBhe 
^Sky God dem^thded-. ^ ' '\ 

Ananse rart along thfe jungle path-yiridi, yiridi, yiridi- till he came 
to Osebo the iedpiird\ -of- the- terrible- teeth. ■ " 



m 



•Ohbj Ananse*" said the leopard, *you are ju^t in plnse to' be my lunch%' 



Ananse, replied t "As for that, vliat will happen will happen. But first 
. let us. ♦ play the binding binding game.** 

The leopard, who was 'fond of games askedx"How is it played?* 

• ' \ % - • • • 

» "With. Vine creepers," explained Ananse. "I will bind you by your foot 
^and Coot* Theft>I will untie you, arid you can tie ine up/ 

"Very well," growled the leopard, who planned to eat Ananse as soon 4 as 
it Was his turn to bind him. . V *' 

. : ■ 
■ i • I • • . 

So Ananse t^ed^the leopard by;his foot, by his foot, by his foot, by 
his fo9t, with^vine creeper. Then he said s "i&w * Osebo, you are ready 
to meet the Sky God." And he hung the tied leopard in a tree in the * 
• jungle. . . 

Next Ananse cut a flbnd from a banana tree and filled a calabash with 
water * He crept through the tall grasses, sara,"sor3, sora, till he 
came to sthe nest of Nmborb, the hornets-who- sting- like- fire. 

Ananse held the banana leaf over his head as an umbrella. Then he 
poured some^of the water in the calabash over his head. The rest he 
.emptied over the hornet' s:?nest and cried* "It ■ is raining, raining, ' * 

•raining.- Should $o\x not. fly int,o my&calabash, so that the rain will 

• - .. . -;•> w - • - 

not tatter your w-ingst" - .\- T . ..' 

* ' *** ' 1 * " ~ • ' * 

"Tliah^~Joui : - thank you," hummed the hornets', and they flew 'into. the 

calabasli-fom*! Ananse quickly stopped, the mouth of the gourde 

"Now, Mmhora you are;;ready to meet the Sky God," said. Ananse*. And he 
hung the calabash full of hornets onto the tree next to the leopard; 

Anahse^now carved a 'little wooden doll holding a Dowl/ He covered 
» the dpi 1 ! from^top, to bottom' with '"sticky latex gum. Then he filled 
\tne i dpJLt's bowl with pounded yams.^He set the little doll %t the 
foot of a flamboyant i^ee where fairies lika to dance. Ananse tied ' 
one end of a r vine round the doll's head and, holding €he other in / 
his ^hd^tthi^n>ehind a bush. - •• ' 



* . • • I . 

\ . * ' - . • ' " • 

• . • • . " A2 " 3 - . ^ ' " 

In a little while, Mmoatia the f airy -whom-no-man- sees came dancing, 

- . ' 
dancing, dancings to the foot of the flamboyant Tree. There she saw 

the doll holding the bowl of yams. . 

Mmoatia said j "Gum* baby, I am hungry. May I eat some of 1 your yams?* \ 

Ananse pulled at the "vine in, his hiding place, so that th'e. doll seemed 
to nod^its head. So the . fairy took the bowl from the doll and ate^ all 
the yams.- ^ 
"Thank you, Gum Baby," said the fairy. But the doll did not answer. 
"Don't yoju reply when I thank you?" cried the angered fairy. 
"The doll did not stir. 

"Gum baby, I'll slap your"crying place unless you answer me," shouted 
the fairy, But the wooden doli remained silent. So the fairy slapped « 
her crying place-pa! Her hand stuck fast to the gum baby's sticky . * • 
(cheek. •.!.„.*. 

"Let go of my hand, or* I'll slap you again. "-Pa! She slapped the doll's * 
crying place with the other hand. Now the fairy was stuck I to the gum 
baby 'wi^th* both hands, and she was furious. She pushed against the doll 
with her feet* and they also stuck fast. 1 , . 

Now t, -Ananse came out of hiding. "You are, ready to meet the Sky God, 
Mmoatia." And he carried her to the tree where the leopard and* the 
hornets were waiting,. \ * . ^ 

* * 

Ananse spun- a web round Osebo, flmborb* and- Mmoatia. Then he spun a„ - 
web to the sky. He pulled his* captives behind him,* and set them down 
at thejfeet of the Sky God. • . - 

"Oh, Nyarae," said Xnanse,, bowing low, ."here .is the 1 price you asked 

for your stories t Osebo the leopafd-of-.the- terrible- teeth,. Mmboro the - 

hornets-who- sting- like- fire, and Mmoatia the fairy-whom-raen-never-see.". 

*Ny«me tho Sky God' called together all' the nobles of his' court and t . . 
addressed chem in a loud voicet "tittle Ananse, x the : spider wan, has *• 
paid jme" the price I asked for my stories . Sin\| his ' praise^ I command yeu; 



JEcece, Eccee," shouted all |he nobles. '*'.■• 

Troa this day end coins on forever, - proclaimed the Sky Cod ,, • *ay/ ' 
stories belong to Ananse and shall becalled -Spider Stories". * / - 

v 

(Story ends here for Imagination Study.). 

'i , ■ . . ■ 

.•«•.". 

, , . ' ■ . • V 

So Ananse took the eolden box of stories back to earth, to the people 
of his village . And when he opened the boVal'l- the. stories scattered 
'to* the corners of the world, 'including' this one. ; 

Ibis is my story which I have related. If it be sweet or if it be 
not sweet, take some elsewhere, and let some come back to me. ' , 
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.Scoring Manual. ior Imagination Study|| . 

Part I The first six items (part 1) on the scoring sheet 
* form 4 six-nufnber subject code, which .must bC*en-^ 
tered on the bottom of the sheet after the heading 

Subject Codei \ 

\/-; - 7 

The] six items haye been coded-as ; follpws: v • 



Item 1 Sex : Female- CI ) 
Male C2) / 



Item 2 School: Schools are coded according to the order 
in which they were visited CI), (2), or (3). 

Item ; 3. A^e: Grades* 1 and 2|> are coded CI) 



Grades 3 and t 4 are coded^ (2) • ' C 



Item 4/ Media: * Radio C Audio.) is coded - (1) c * 
. T.V.; CVideo) is coded (2) 

Item ^5 Story: "A Story, A Story 11 Is coded (1) 
."Strega Nona" is coded C2) / 

Item 6 Interview: Each child was ^interviewed twice and 
is coded Cl) : for the first ^interview and' C2) for 3 
thje^ second. \ 

Part 2 ' . 0 ' „ . 

I tear 7 * Number of words: Includes , the tot£l number of words 
that make up* the story. All words, including false 
starts, ^repetitions, imitative and sound words, are m . 
• cojinted. Words like ft ^h ff> or lf um !f are counted only /' 

- wheifr they are part of dialogue or represent imitative 

\ sounds* Do not coun^. conversation with the experi- * 

menter nor \ endings such as: that 's all, this Is the 
. end, I can't, think of anything elrse. ' 

. • 9 \ - 

Item 8 Number of stfcry repetition words : St bry repetition 
words are the . to tal number o'f^wor^^J^B^repeat^he 
general- plot;, events , or other parts .of the original 
treatment stpry to wfiftch tfae child has been exposed. 
Because story repetition is non-original and non-~ \ ' 
• imaginative it is counted only in item 7 and B.' > 



Story repetition must be distinguished from story 
recapitulation, which. are words or sentences drawn 
from the original story but used as springboards to 
further imaginative events. Recapitulations are . 
lead-ins, whereas repetitions are merely stalling 
or marking time— -nothing comes bf it. Story recap- , 
itulations neither add to nor subtract from imagi- 
nagiVeness of storytelling. 'Story recapitulation 
is simply bracketed, marked "recap", and only counted 
as total number of words (7) . 

Examples: 

(A) When the \ady left .again to visit he* friend, - 
Anthony sang the song 

(B) The pasta started bubbling and the pot started 
overflowing . *«' 

'(C) Then the spagetty wrapped around him and pulled 
him into a strange world. 

In the above examples,* sentences A and B are recapi- 
tulations because fhey lead into a story about the 
v boy Is adventures in a strange world (sentence C). 
However, had sentence C continued on With, the ori- . 
ginal plot of pasta covering the town and endanger- 
ing people, then sentences A^and B and C would have 
to be counted *as number' of- story repetition words 
(Item 8). , \ . . . 

Prior to scoring for imaginative content, the experi- 
menter (who presumably has a thorough knowledge of the 
content of the original treatment stories) should 4 
read through the children's, continuation stories and 
bracket and label story repetition and story recapi- 
tulation. Additionally, the experimenter Should 
cro4s out those words and word fragment s^which- will . 
not be 'counted in the total number of words (7) T 

' ' - ■ '• •>'*■' - 

Below are two stories which illustrate rules for • 

• scoring story repetition-, recapitulation, and endings. 

; Example 1:. . , * . ^ 

(She's gonne go to her aunt)? eca P . 

and the clay-pot will keep rolling, into the land 

(all *the people got. some plates and forks and... 

• napkins. i .and he sat, on the pot ) re P 

(They were gonne get ■ some door and st uff . . - )* r* 
~p«x>ple^er^r4inning^o--x^ 



but they could not because it was too far .away froin'm 
■ *ha4»AB-all-i-eaa-*hiak-e# v 



Item (7) - Total number of words: 58, . 

(Including recapitulations and repetitions, 
but excluding ending) 

Item (8) - Total number of repetition words:. 24 
Example, 2: & 

(He put all* the stories that he got with the rest 
into his web and pull them up to the god) rep 
(and the box will be up. in the sun and the sun will 
be turning. around ) re P 
1 (and all the people will be saying "yeah") rep 

' X \ 

Item (7) -"Total number of words: 45 . 

Item (8),r- Total number of repetition words: 45 

• <* 

Item 9 Imaginative eventk: Any proposition that introduces 
1 elements not present in the original treatment story. 

.Sentences constructed* with coordinating, subordina- 
ting, and connecting words such as "and", ,"or ,f , 
- "because", "but"/ should be counted as more than 
one imaginary event. 

Examples of' imaginary events as they typically ^occur 
'in the sentence structure found in the children's 
storie^ include, the following: >r ■ } 

She* could use the* pas£a and sell it- CScored as two 
imaginary events,)'. f% 
v ' * She could use the p&sta ftfft dinner . (Scored as one 

• imaginary event* > * , 

. ? * She told everyone -but they^would not believe her . 

(Scored as ; two . imaginary events, y \) 
V* She told everyone ^but' Anthony . (Scored as one 
imaginary ^eyent . ) ; m , 

•y She was angry with him because she told him not to 
^: . touch it . Cscored as two im&ginary events*.) 

*• HeVflori't have kny money sd he couldn't buy, the* house . 
: • (Scored- as two imaginary events^ ) s • * 
She r t6Td him not to..feed the goat so much^food . - 
. „ ± (Scored as a one imgin^ry event - " " " 

Item, 10 Vague characters: include ne^ly^ introduced and un-* 
differentiated human ahd animal personalities and 
groups of people an 4 animals . Examples : Somebody^ 

* someone else ^fche man, the child, the \ animal, etc. 

• - . ' „ ^ . . 'jj^i \ ' " ^ 

^Tfie^^I3S^ngi3ma«4nary events -contain vaguer^srac^ 

* tBTBl 



Be might sell them to somebody else 

* He read stories to his children * . • 
- The animals ran free in the lorest 

r She needed a maid ' to do the work 

Sentences v such as "He took the stories down to the 
people, '<«and . "Everybody starts -making more stories, 
• do not include vague characters because "the people" 
and "everybody" are not newly introduced, but refer 
- back to characters who^appear in the original treat- 
ment story. Therefore, "everybody",- "they", "the \ 
people" are not counted. - c 

•' • 
\ CHote that when used Repeatedly, the newly -introduced 

\ vague character shoul.d be. counted only once, in each,- 
J story) • • • 

I tem 11 Specific characters: Include newly introduced? and 

differentiated human' and animal personal it iejs and 

** groups of people and humans. Vague v eharacters that 
/f^have a modifying adjective also fall in this cate^ 
^gory.- ,. • ' 

' The following imaginative events each include <#a» 
specific character:. t \ • 

t - The greedy boy flew up in the air J ^ .- ■'■ 

She changed him into a frog \ / • 
- He- gave all of his stories to his best friend 
. \ '.*. They wanted him to become a. crime- lighter * 

• * However, the sentence "Strega Nona, the witch, knew 
♦lots of magic,;' includes two specific ^characters 

which are not newly introduced yd therefore should 
, ~ net be counted. 

(Note that- whef#used repeatedly, the newly introduced 
vague . character should^be counted only ohoe. in each, 
story) - - . . ' *" 

Item 12 Direct' dialogue: , Includes any newly introduced sen-* 
> tence which involves./dia'logue. in quotation marks. 
. The following imaginary events are counted as direct 
' dialogue':'' /' $ 

The_wltc^sa^s:_l ^ow_youtvel:got.to clean up this j 

wfarle-mesgr " — izn: r . . ^ Sr -^—^- ~T"T — 

■ The old Hnan says.:;- ^I'll Duild this village for you 
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Item 13 Indirect dialogue: Includes any newly ^introduced sen- 
tence which involves dialogue without- guotation marks/ 
^ The following imaginary events are examples' of <dndi^f\ 

rect dialogue:* ; 

Strega Nona would* ask Anthony why he'd done* that to s 
• the pot ^ 
They thank the lady for saving their town 
She's gbnne tell the guy to get lost . 

. " a - S « ✓ 

Item 14 Feeling states* Only emotions should be 4£assified 
as a feeling state item. ^ * 

In the following examples we have two imaginary 
events but only one feeling state: "She shouted 
at him and that hurt his feelings ." However*, 
physical states such as "He'd hurt^his knee," or 
"He is hungry," although imaginary events, are not / 
counted as feeling states. 

Examples ,of feeling states include: I 

She was very happy 
* .* The town would like his* stories 1 
The witch got 1 real angry with Anthony ^ 

. Item > 15 Time setting-: Includes any story segments which depict 
•'discrete time* periods withih which the story, takes* 
. place/ • \. / , V ° 

• • The following -imaginary events contain time settings.: 

^ • % * Someday soon he' 11 come back home again : 

The stories wi,ll be passed on in generations 
Hey had*to stay in the dungeon forever ' . * 

However, the sentence "If sfce*go;t tired of 4 the pot*' b 

* ■* she -could' sell it/" is a conditional clause without * 

specific reference to time; Adf is not counted as ^ 
containing a "time setting* t * * t ' * 

: Item 16 Location setting: ^Includes any story segmeritsf which v 

• X depict discrete, locations within. which theV.sjory takes 

> place. M ~ - 

' ' ; b * # , 

'The following imaginary events ^contain. examples of 
v locations: - ' " *-^-7— — - *— — ■= — 



r-- ■ - , * — . , • r- - 1 a * , . * * . 

.It drew him into , a strange world * 4 > ' * 

^*Th£y put' them up- sqjnewhere like in £ity HalX or * * 
Something . # * * 

She mighjt.put* the, pot in a special plaice where no-one ^ 



•to-. 



(Note that locations should be counted only the first 
time they are introduced in the story.) 
®* • . • ' ' 

* Item 17 Imaginary events/other items: This item includes 

! imaginary^ events which contain within them one or 

' more other items. . - ' ' ' * 

Examples: ' 
The imaginative event "he made him into a young man, n 
is^counted under item 11 (specific character), item , 
9 (^imaginary" event) and item 17 (imaginary, event/ 
other. iteW). ' However,. "He made him young^gain," * * 
. is counted oniy as an imaginary^ vent . 

'» 

Additional examples: ^ 

'I * A) And then the sky god got kind of angry . 
" B) They were, in this little hide-away . 
C) They can't eat 'when its dinnertime 

• ** Imaginative event A includes a feeling state (item 

14), B includes .a location setting (item 16), and *g 
C includes a time setting (item 15), and all three 
. are counted in item 17 • " 



Apptndix k 
INFERENCE -QUESTIONS 



Inference Questions for A Story/ A Story : 



1 • Character-affect :» 

How did the Sky God feel when Ananse returned with the 
^ leopard, the hornets and the fairy? ^ v 1 

2. Character-affect: > , „ 

How did Ananse feel aftgr lie had caught the hornets? 

3. Char acter-eyaluat ion : 

Was. Ananse. kind or me^n? 

4. ^Character-intention: ' " ^ 

* * Why did Ananse want to* Buy . the stories? % t .afc 

5. Character-attribute (mental): mm ^ , 

Was Ananse smart or* dumb? ~ 

6. Qualitative feature of action:* 

Was spinning the web an easy job or* a hard job? 

7. Inference of distance: * * 

TSLqvf far away did Ananse^ hide from. the fairy? 
8^ Character-affect : 

^How did the village people feel when Ananse brought 

the stories back , to them? * . 

t» ^ ■» , - * 

-Thje .answer. to* .each quest ion will 'be followed j by I "How do you 
*kndwZ" br ^^SMcan you tell?" as in Bleringoff <1978). 

Inf efence^^^^ogjs * ftoi ^tr^ga Nona : o y 

1. <ftaracter T fi:fl6cW';£ „ •.•£...>'«; e . v - ; 
* Bow Mid B^An\^on^.^eea» (J when he' told the people about 

.- . the pasta tooiS a^&^he& .laughed at him?. • 

2. - Ch&acter-altfect* * ° ££V ; * ■'• . *« * 
Hok did Big! Anthony" feel, when the. pasta pot" wouldn't 

stoi?/ I. *. \ '«*.'. 

3. Character-evaluation: * 
•Was Strega ;Npria kiiyi or 

4[. ^Character-intentio©: - a* * 

-%^Why- did Big Anthony use thfe pjusta pot? 
5. Character-attribute (mental): 

Was Big Anthonys smart or" duniS? 
6/ Qualitative feature. .c?f 

Was stopping the magic padrta pot an easy job or a hard 
dob? , . jj- 

'7. Inference of distance * 

How far did Strega Nona^L ve f rom^the center of town? 
laracter-af %pct : , 




Bow did the people feel v af^er s/ Big % Anthohy fed .them? 



Tbe Answer to each qu^stio? wftlTW following by "How do" tou 
know?" -or "How can you tell?V,'as in Meringoff (19#8). ^ 
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Appendix 5 
DETAIL QUESTION 




f - Detail Questions f o r A Story; A Story ^ 
' Th«S first four questions were designed to assess 

auditorily presented information only. . The last three 
questions we're designed to assess audiovisual information. 

.^vAnanse pade a special sound while hunting for tie L 
leopard. Here are the two (ttfferent^ sounds. Listen 
carefully .and then tell me wqich one you think he 
made. 

1) yidiri, yid'iri, yifi 
.Was this the onel 

2) ViwLdi, yiridi, friridi 
Was this the onej 

< Heife are twovdif ferent t^jutgs. Ananse might have told * 
the leopard about the game" before they played it. 
Listen carefully and then tell me which one you. think 
he really said. „ * . 

1) But first let us play th^ binding, binding 
»' .game* ... * 

i ^as this the one? 

« * 

2}: But first let us play the winding,; winding 
game. ** 

■ t . Was this the one? 

• Ananse made a special sound when he crept through the 

* .tall grasses. on his way* to the hornets. Here are two 

different s6unds. Xisten carefully and then tell me 
which ^?ne you think* he really made. \ 

1) sola, sola, sola 

^ 2) sora, sora, sora i . 

What does Ananse meaja? % * x 



Did Ananse first pour water over the hornets or himself? 
Did Ananse cover the doll with latex gum from 



^~ — ! ~ i * 1) top - t oHbb ttom 



or 2 ) bottom^ to top ' - ■ * , * 

What color box dig the^Skjr God keep the stories in? 
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^Detail Questions for Strega Nona - 

The first four question^ were designed to assess audi- 
torily presented information only* The last three questions 
> t ^ere" designed to assess audiovisual information^ 

j What., does^ Sttfega Nona mean? 

Strega Nona sang especial songik st(art t$ie pasta pot. 
Listen^ carefully to these two different songs and then 
tell me which one you think >she reallj^ sang. 

pasta, 



1) Boil,, boil pasta pot/Bjibble up 
nice "and hotv . „ 



Was this the. one? ^ 

2) Bubble, bubble pasta^pot/Boil me up some pasta, 
nice and hot . J , * 

; * Was this the #e? ' / . 

Strega Nona sang aKspecial song to stop the pasta pot. 
Listen carefully to *these two different songs and then 
tell me which one you think she Really sang: 

% 1) Enpugh, enough, my po# of clay/U^til I'm 
hungry <* for another day # ^ 

2) Unt 3ft" I'm. hungry, my pot of clay/Stop, stop 

until another *day * ^ 

Big Anthony told the people what to bring , to Strega 
Nona's, house. Listen carefuliy to these /two things 
and then tell me %hich one you think hb really said. ' * 

. / 1)< cups and saucers and ^k$ives T and forks. 
Was this the one? .• 
2) plates and'fprks and platters and bowls. . ^ 
Wast^is.the one? , % 

Did Strega Nona have a cow^ a' cat or a feoat? 

How could Strega Nona cure .a headache? ^ 



.V 



/ 



Why- did &ig Aiithony* go to town after he saw Strega Nona 
use the pasta pot? : §8} 

" *" " <A ' . // •' ~r z 
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Appendix 6 

~X AIDED RECALL QUEJJSTIONS 



Aided, recall ■ questions 'for Strega Nona . *' 



What could Strega Nona cure? 

After Streg^ Nona went to town and put up the* ^Lgn, who came for the job? 
Why did Strega' Nona %o to town at the beginning of the story? 



What did Strega Nona tell Big Anthony he had to do? 

(probe: What did Big Anthony have to do for hi& job?J 

What did Strega Nona do with the magic pasta pot? - 
(probe: What did she say to the pot?) > 

What did Big Anthony do when he was in town? 

.Then, what did Strega Nona tell "Big Anthony before she left home? & 
* (probe: What was Big Anthony supposed to do while Strega Nona was gone?) 

What did Big Anthony do as soon as* Strega Nona was gone? 



What did Big 'Anthony do "after -he-started ti» pot?^ 

° (prbfae: Where did he go and what diet he say?) * - o «- 

What happened after Big Anthony told the people that he jnade the pofrweerk? 

After the people came to Strega Nona's house, then what didTBig Anthony do? 

Then, after .the people were fed,, what happened with the pasta pot? 



''•How did' Big Anthony try to stop the pot? > 

(probe,: What did Big Anthony say to the pasta pot?) . 

When the pasta kept coming, what did the^poeple do? 

What did Strega Nona do first when she returned? < * J 
ft* (probe: How did she stop the pot?) ; i ' 

What happened after Strega /Nona stopped the pasta pot?- * 
/ (prbbe: What did she telTBig Anthony?) 

/ . *■* * * 
* What.dicJ Big: Anthony dp at the end? ,<./-' 



Aided recall questions for A Stoiy» A Story * /\ 

Why weren't there any stories' on earth? • ; • \ 

• (probe: Who hadjill the stories?) 

Where did.Ananse go, first? • • » . > 4 

(probe: Haw 'did he get there?) / . / 

When Ananse reacted Jhe Sky God, what did the Sky -God. say to him? - 1 
(pfobe: What was the price of the stories?) 

Haw did Ananse find, the leopard? % • . 

Hotf did Anase catch the leopard? 
, . (p^obe; How was^ the game played with the leopard?) 



What did Ananse say to the. leopard when he hung the leopard in a tree? 
What did Ananse look for next? ' * * 




^ ... / 



How did Ananse catch the hornets? x 
^ (pxtoe: Where did he pour water?) 

Then, what did Ananse "do io the hornets? H 

Who did Ananse catch last? ' A 

How did.Ananse catch the. fairy? 

What did Ananse do with the doll? - 

. % (probe: Hbw did the dell fnbd her t>ead?) 

»* ■ ' * " • 

-What hagfrened when the fairy cane? 



What did the. fairy say to the doll^ifter one of her hands was stuck to the 

dSii? 



/Ihen, what did Ananse do after he had catight ^the, fairy? *%' 
^ (probe: Where d|$ he^takfe* the creatures he iaH^as^tiired?) 



What happened when Ananse returned to th£.Sky God? 
. > (probe : What did Ananse say to the Sky jQod?) 

What happened after Ananse rot the box of' stories? 



I', 
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Appeal 7 
ORDER OF QUESTIONS 



* * Actual OrdSr of Questions f or ~ Strega ^Nbna 
What does Strega Nona mean? s 

What could Sl^a.Nona curfe? ■ • • / 

How could Strega Nona* cure a Headache? \ 
Why dic^ Strega Nona go to town at 'the4^Lnning of the stoip? 
After Strega Nona \yent to town and put up the, sign, who came for the 

What, did Strega Nona tell Big^nthony be. had to do? 

m (probe: Whit did Big Aroiotiy have to do for 'his job?) 

Etld Strega Nona have a cow, a 1 cat or a goat? . 



What did Strega Nana do with the magic pasta pot? . ' ix> • 

(probe: * What did she say to the pot?)" ■. \ 

. • - & 
Strega Nona sang a special song 1;o start the pasta pot. Listen care- 
fiilly to these two different songs and then tell me wfai<5h one Vou 
tfrink she really sang. - 

1) Boil,, boil pasta pot/Bubble up some pa£ta, nice' and hot. " 

* Was this the one? , 

2) Bubble, bubble pasta pot /Boil me up sane pasta, nice and * ■ 

« • ' r i ^ 

Was this the, one? . ' • . ^ 

las stopping the pasta pgt an easy job .or a hard job? * 

Bow do you know it was ? • . ' 

. c ■ : ' 

i . At ,"\ - ' 

Strega Nona sang ^ a special song to stop the pasta pot. listen carefully w***^. 
to these two different songs ^ and then tell jne which one you .tijrink she ° 
really sang. -\ ^ . 

1) Enough, enough ny pot of clay/until I'm hungry for another ^ ^ 
day. • „ * . . 

• Was this the. one? • 1 V, • * 

2) natil I'm hungry, ny pot of clay/Stop, stop until anotljer \ 
^day. - V ' \ • 

Was . this the one? v • / 

i "• ; . m • . 

What did Big Anthony go .to town after he saw Strega Nona use the pasta 
•Pot? 
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•Jhat did, Big Anthony dtf^ben he was in town? 



fhen Big. Anthony told the people about the pasta pot,, they laughed at 
him. How did he feel when, they laughed at him?V. 



How do you know he felt 

Then what did Strega Nona tell Big" Anthony before she left home? & 
(probe: What was Big. Anthony supposed to do while' Strega Nona 
was gone?) ' • ' . 

*' • » *' * w ■ " s 

What did Big Anthony do as soon as Strega Nona was gone? 

What did Big Anthony use the pasta pot? * ■ > k^J 
How do you kgow ■ _? 

What did Big Anthony do after he started the pot? 

(probe: Where did he.go and what did he say?) 

What' happ^ped after Big Anthony told the people that he made the pot 
work? ' ' 

, m > . ' >■• 

Big Anthony told the people what to bring to Strega Nona's house, 
listen carefully 'to these two things and then tell me which one you 
think he really said. ' i"' ' . > . 

1) ccps and Saucfers and knives and forks. 

Was this the one? [ 

# ' 2) plates and forks and platters and bowls. • , 

' * Was this the one? ' 

» * i*** * * 

After the people came to Strega Nona's house, then what did Big Anthony 

do? ' * * , - * | 

How did the people feel after Big Anthony fed them?. 
How do you know they- felt ? 

Then, after the people were fed, what happened with the pasta pot? 

How did Big Antficjny , try; to stop the pot? 

(probe: What did Big Anthony say to the pasta^pot?) 

How did Big Anthony feel #hen the pasta pot wouldn't stop? 
How do ypu know he felt ' ' ? 

When the pasta kept coming, what did the people do? ^ 

How did Strega Nbna f eel when jshe returned and saw all 
How do you knowfiiie felt , : ? 

What did StregalNbna do first when she returned? 
tprobe: How did she stop the pot?) * 
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of the pasta? 



What happened after Strega Nona stopped the magic pasta pot? 
(probe: What did she tell Big Anthony?) 

What did Big Anthony do at the end? 



How far <iid Strega Jfona live from the center of .town? 

How dp you know; it^ was • ? . • 

* *■ * " 
Was Strega Nona kind or mean? * Q 
How do you know- she was I ? 



Was Big Anthony smart or dumb? 
How do- you know he wasi 



» 

a^hiqI Order v of Questions for A Story, A Story 

flhat does Ananse mean? - 

At 

Why weren't there any stories on. earth? 

(probe: Who had all the stories?) . „ 

Why did' Ananse, the Spider nan, want to buy the stories fran the Sky God? 
Bow do you know that ? 

Where did Ananse go first? rt \ 

(probe:, .Bow did he get there?) 

* ' \ . ♦ 

Was spinning the web" an easy job or a hard job? 
How do you know it was » ; r ?« 

What a&or box did /the Sky God keep the stories in? 

WheaiAnanse reached' the Sky God, what did "the Sky God say to him? 

(probe: What was the price of the stories?) . - K - 

'How did Ananse find the leopard? 

Ananse made a special sound while hunting^or the leopard. Here are two 
• diff erent sounds. Listen carefully and then tell me which one ybujfcjbink 
he made. ■••<■* ' 



1) yidiri, yidiri, yidiri 

Was this the onfc? # f',..-^ 



2) syiridi^yiridi, gridi 



'Was this the one7 \ 



Haw* did Ananse catch fhe leopard? 

• (probe: How was. the game played with the leopard?) 



„ r 



Here' are tvto different things .Ananse m ight have told the - leopard about 
the- game beforejtfaey played it.- Listen carefully and then, tell ite - ' 
which one you ne rea ^y said. ' . 

1) But first let us play the binding, binding game. / 
Was this the one? * v 



2) But first let us play the winding, -winding game. 
Was this* the one?. * 



What did ^f®*^ ^ the i 6 **** wben he hung the leopard in a tree? 

Who did Ananse look for next? .. v \ 

Ananse n wt f a special sound when he crept through the tall grasses on his 
way to the hornets. Here are two' different sounds ♦ Listen careiully 
then tell me which one you think he really made. ' ' 

1) sola sola sola / 

2) sora sora sora \ • . ■* 

Bern did Ananse catch the hornets? ^ 
i " (probe: Where did he -pour water?). . \ 

Did Ananse first pour wafer over the hornets or frira=^lf? t , , . 

Then, what did Ananse dp to the hornets" * , 

■ • fa ' 
" How did Ananse fefel after he had caught the hornets? a 
How do you know that he felt ? ■ * * 

Who did Ananse catch last? 

~~yk* did Ananse catch the fairy? ^ 

What did Ananse do with the doll? * 

. (probe: How did the doll nod her head?) 

- . <J - 
Did Ananse cover the doll, with latex gun from 

a) top to bpttcm 

or b) froto bottom to. top- » 

* 

What ^happened when the fairy came? 

What did the fairy gay tp the doll after one of her hands was stuck to 
the doll? , * • ■ - • . * 



How far away did Ananse hitte^from the fairy? 
How do you know it was V? 

— w - • 1 " — : — * 

didthe fairy r f eel after Ananse had;cau#it her? 

do you know she felt » * ? ' 

* « «' - 



Then, what did Ananse- do after he- had caught the fairy? 

: , (probe: Where did he take the creatures he had captured?) . 

What happened when Ananse returned to the Sky God? 
(probe:- What did Ananse 'say to the Sky God?) 

* * * 

How did the Sky God,?eel when Ananse returned with the leopard, the 
hornets, an<J the l^iry? * 

How do you know" fce felt v \ , ? ' 



What happened after Ananse 



bcrt of stories? 



v Ebw did the village people feel when Ananse brought tfce stories back 
to them? 

How do. you knew they felt' ? 



Was Ananse kind or mean? 
How do you know he was 



? , 



Was the Sky God start or dumb? 
Ifaw do you know he was ; * 
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